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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. 
From the Port Folio. 


Commodore Edward Preble was born 
August 15, 1761, in that part of Falmouth 
in Casco bay which is now Portland in the 
state of Massachusetts. His father was the 
honourable Jedidiah Preble, who was a briga- 
dier-general under the, government of the 
Massachusetts bay; ‘revolution- 










ary war became a > council and 
senate. He died. in 3, aged 77. 
Edward Preble fro childhood dis- 


covered a strong disposition for hazards and | 


adventures, and a firm, resolute, and per- 
severing temper. Possessing: an athletic and 
active frame, he delighted.in exertion, and, 
particularly in sporting ‘With a gun, in which 
he displayed superior skilJ. His constitution, 
naturally robust, was corroborated by this 
athletic exercise. 







_ His father, witha view toa college educa, 


tion and liberal profession for his son Edward, 
placed him at a suitable age, at Dummer 
academy, Newbury, then under the care of 
the late Mr. Samuel Moody, a celebrated 
teacher. Here he was employed in Latin 
and other studies, and though the bias of 
his nature to action and enterprize proved 
an overmatch for the attractions of literature 
and sedentary occupation, his time at school 
yielded valuable truit. The correctness and 
propriety of expression in his letters and 
orders, the quality and cast of his conversa- 
tion, and the general resources of his mind 
showed him indebted to early culture as well 
as to the opportunities he enjoyed from 
much intercourse with the world and his 
standing in society. He doubtless,with others, 
experienced the benefit of having a precep- 
tor who made it his care and gratification 
to discover and fan the spark of honourable 
ambition in the minds of his pupils. He was 
particularly attentive to their characteristic 
individual traits; and fond of viewing them 
on the most favourable and indulgent side. 
He was stack with the marks of « fearless 
invincible spimigy.in Preble; and though 
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aware of its disadvantages and hazards to 
its possessor, was disposed in this instance, 
accompanied as it was with ingenuous feel- 
ings and a disdain of all baseness, to regard 
it as a prognostic of good. A single anecdote 
in illustration we venture to record, trusting 
that none of our readers, young or old, will 
receive it in ill part, or think it capable of 
any evil use. The good preceptor, with a 
dear love for his pupils, was liable some- 
times to gusts of passion, portentous in ap- 
pearance, though commonly harmless in 

ffect. On one occasion, our hero in an en- 
counter with a schoolfellow, had given a 


-blow, whieh» covered his face with blood. 


On the bey presenting himself in this plight 
in'school, and announcing Preble as the au- 
thor of his misfortune, the master’s ire was 
Paised to a tempest: seizing the fire shovel, 
he sprung towards the offender, and aimed 
a dlow at his head; which, however, he took 
care should just escape on one side of his 
mark and fall on the desk. He repeated the 


‘motion, bringing down his deadly weapon 


on the other side with the utmost violence. 
The boy ‘never changed his attitude or 
countenance, sitting perfectly erect and 
looking calmly at the assailant. The latter, 
from being»pale and quivering with rage, be- 
came instantly composed, and turning away 
exclaimed “ that fellow will make a general.” 
Against the wishes and hopes of his father 
Edward persisted in that predilection for the 
sea which he had always shown; and leaving 
school after two or three years, he entered on 
board a ship. His first Voy age was to Europe 
in a letter of marque, captain Frend. On 
their return, they had a severe time on the | 
coast, through head winds and extreme cold. | 
The young sailor was conspicuous for his | 


gence. 


commanded by that brave officer, Sohn Fors- | 


emphasis of the courage and good condvst | 
of Mr. Preble, while in his ship. 











activity and usefulness in this trying exi-| 
|| pared forty men to jump into her, dressed 

About the year 1779 he became midship- in white frocks, to enable them to distin- 
man in the state ship Protector, 26 KUS, | | guish friend from foe. Coming close upon 
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Admiral Duff of 36 guns. It was a short 
but hard fought action. The vessels were 
constantly very near and much of the time 
along side, so that the balls were thrown from 
one to the other by hand. The Duff struck, 
but taking fire about the same time, she in 
a few minutes blew up. Between thirty and 
forty of her people were saved and taken 
on board the Protector, where a malignant 
fever soon spread and carried off two thirds 
of captain William’s crew. He returned to 
an eastern port, and landing his prisoners 
and recruiting his men sailed on a second 
cruise. Falling in with a British sloop of war 
and frigate, the Protector was captured. 





The principal officers were taken to England, — 


but Preble, by the interest of a friend of his 
father, colonel William Tyng, obtained his 
release at New York and returned to his 
friends. 

He then entered as first lieutenant on 
board the sloop of war Winthrop, captain 
George Little, who had been captain Wil- 


liams’s second in command in the Protector, 


had scaled the walls of his prison at Plymouth, 
and with one other person escaping in a 
wherry to France, took passage thence to 
Boston. 

One of Mr. Preble’s exploits, while in 
this station, has been often mentioned as an 
instance of daring courage and cool intre- 
pidity not less than of good fortune. He 
boarded and cut out an English armed brig 
of superior force to the Winthrop lying in 
Penobscot harbour, under circumstances 
which justly gave the action great’ eclat. 
Little had taken the brig’s tender, from 
whom he gained such information of the 


| situation of the brig, as made him resolve - 


to attempt seizing on her by surprise. He 
run her along side in the night, having pre- 


| her, he was hailed by the enemy, who, as 


ter Williams, who has always spoken with 'was said, supposed the Winthrop must be 


_ her tender, and who cried out, “ you -will 


{run aboard.”’ He answered, “ I am coming 
Ou the first cruise of the Protector, she en- . 
gaged off Newfoundland, the letter ofmarque | 


, aboard,” und immediately Preble with four- 
teen men sprung into the brig. The mo- 
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tion of the vessel was so rapid that the rest 
of the forty destined for boarding missed 
their opportunity. Little called to his lieu- 
tenant “ will you not have more men?” “ No,” 
he answered with great presence of mind 
and a loud voice, “ we have more than we 
want; we stand in each others way.” Those 
of the enemy’s crew who were on deck 
chiefly leaped over the side, and others 
below from the cabin window and swam to 
the shore, which was within pistol shot. 
Preble instantly entering the cabin, found the 
officers in bed or just rising: he assured 


them they were his prisoners and that re- 


sistance was vain; and if attempted, would 


be fatal to them. Believing they were sur- 


prised and mastered by superior numbers, 
they forbore any attempt to rescue the ves- 
sel and submitted. The troops of the enemy 
marched down to the shore, and commenc- 
ed a brisk firing with muskets, and the bat- 
tery opened a cannonade, which, however, 
was too high to take effect. In the mean time 
the captors beat their prize out of the har- 
bour, exposed for a considerable space to 


‘volleys of musketry, and took her in triumph 


to Bosion. 
Lieutenant Preble continued in the Win- 


throp tiil the peace of 1783. This vessel is | 


acknowledged to have rendered eminent 
service by protecting our trade near our 
shores, and picking up a great number of 


the'small privateers which issued from the 


British ports to the eastward. 

From this period the flag of our nation 
began to be displayed in every sea, and 
her. ships to visit every mart in both hemis- 
pheres. Mr. Preble was a ship master in suc- 
cessive voyages, to various places, near and 


distant. 


In the year 1798, the accumulated inju- 
ries and insults of the rulers of France awak- 
ened a spirit of resistance in the people 
and government of this country. The presi- 
dent uttered a loud call for a navy and ob- 
tained a hearing. That class of our states- 
men and citizens, who had always thought 
a maritime force an indispensable instru- 
ment both ofa defence and negotiation, and 
who had often before pleaded for it in vain, 
embraced the occasion to begin the good 
work. In this and the following year, fifteen 
frigates, and about twelve other vessels of 
war were built and commissioned. It was 
fortunate for the prosperity and usefulness 
of this infant establishment that many of the 
naval heroes of the revolution, who had been 
accustomed to maritime warfarc, were of 


“an age to be employed in the service, and 


acknowledged the claim of their country 
to the benefit of their experience. 
Of the five first lieutenants first appoint- 








ed, Mr. Preble was one. In the fall and win- | 


ter of 1798-9 he made two cruises as com- 
mandant of the brig Pickering. The next 
year 1799, he received a captain’s commis- 
sion, and the command of the frigate Essex 
of 36 guns. January 1800, he made a voy- 
age in her to Batavia, whither he was sent 
with captain James Sever in the Congress 
to convoy our homeward bound trade from 
India and the East. 

The day after leaving port, a snow storm 
came on, and they parted from the three ves- 
sels under convoy out. On the 12th, in a 
heavy gale, he lost sight of the Congress. She 
unfortuately was dismasted and obliged to 
put back. The Essex pursued the voyage 
alone, after waiting a suitable time at the 
Cape of Good Hope to see if the congress 
would come up, she sailed for Batavia. Be- 
fore and after arriving at Batavia, captain 
Preble made two cruises of a fortnight each 
in the straits of Sunda. In June he took 
under convoy home fourteen sail of Ameri- 
can merchantmen; valued at several millions 
of dollars. He was separated from them in 
a tremendous gale off the bank of Lagullos: 
but most of them rejoined him afterwards 
at St. Helena, and were protected till they 
were considered out of danger. He met few 


| : * 
| cruisers of the enemy. He gave keen chase 


to a French corvette from the Isic of France, 
which he would have overtaken, but the wind 
dying away, she escaped byymeans of her 
sweeps. He arrived at New York near the 
end of the year. He had been sick on the 
voyage, and failed in health exceedingly 
afterwards. Being appointed to the Adams 
for the Mediterranean, he was too feeble to 
take command and was obliged to resign 
her to captain Campbell. 
{To be continued. } 
— 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 
CHAPTER III. 
Continued. 
A crimson blush her beauteous face o’erspread, - 
Varying her cheeks, by turns, with white and red. 


DRYDEN. 
Can such things be, 


And overcome us, like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder? sHAKSPEARE. 

He arrived at the gate, and requesting to 
be admitted to an interview with father Kar- 
tholo, was informed that he had retired to his 
cell, late the preceding night, leaving orders 
not to be disturbed in his devotions, and for- 
bidding any one to molest him until he ad- 
mitted them himself. 

“ Mysterious conduct,” said Fiorival, as 








he turned from the convent and bent his way 
towards the castle. He thought it strange, 
that Kartholo should give such positive 
orders for the government of the attendants 
of the convent; but had Florival known, what 
was no secret to the monks, that their su- 
perior would sometimes shut himself up in 
his cell for three or four days together, he 


would have ceased to wonder at his conduct 
now. 


It drew fast towards evening as he reached 


the castle gates, where he met Amelia pro- 
ceeding to the cottage of his mother, and in- 
quiring whither she was going, insisted upon 
attending her thither, to which she assented, 
upon his promising to leave her there, and 
return for her about nine o’clock. 

On returning from the cottage, the youth 
felt a strong, irresistible curiosity to enter 
the convent and learn what could possibly 
employ Kartholo so long in retirement. He 
knocked at the gate, and upon expressing 
his wish to his wows at the feet of the 
patroness cla, in the chapel of 
the monast rmitted to enter. It 
was general om that one of the 
friars should visiter, who wished to 
enter the presence of the Saint, but vespers 
being just concluded, they were all busily 
employed in their cells, and Forival was, in 
consequence, pepmitted to visit Saint Lucia 
tete a tete. Ha proceed along the dark 
passage that led to the chapel, on each side 
of which stood the cells of the monks. He 
passed each, until he came to the well known 
door of Kartholo’s. His feet was chained by 
curlosity, and he could not pass it. He lis- 
tened, and could hear nothing, whereas, in 
the other cells, he could plainly hear the 
hum of the busy monks. This increased his 
curiosity and he ventured to look through 
the small grated window of the cell, to ob- 
serve what Kartholo was doing; but no Kar- 
tholo was within! The little taper, which he 
usually burnt in his cell, was now quiver- 
ing in its socket, and Florival, perhaps it was 
but an excuse for curiosity, conceiving that 
it might be dangerous for it to continue 
there, resolved to enter and extinguish it. 

He softly opened the door, which was never 
fastened, and hastily raising the taper, found 
it had only sunk too deep into its stand, and 
had yet some hours life in it. He now thought 
it was not his duty to extinguish it, least the 
friar should return and be in want of it, or 
we may rather suppose, that now he had en- 
tered the cell, he could not examine it with- 
out the torch, and this determined him not 
to put ix out. 








After he had adjusted it, he proceeded | 


round the cell, drawing his hata along the 
wainscot, unul lighting up6 a secret spring, 
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a small door flew open 
joudness. Florival was amazed and dread- 
ed detection, for he plainly heard feet in the 
passage. Presently two or three voices at the 
door cried: 

« Father Kartholo, father Kartholo, what 
was that?” 

Florival was confounded, expecting them 
to enter every moment, but finding them to 
remain without, only repeating: 

, « Father Kartholo, father Kartholo, what 
was that!” 

He endeavoured to imitate the friar’s voice 
and answered: 

«“ Tis nothing of consequence: only my 
table, by accident, upset; I pray you retire 
and disturb me not.” 

The monks requested his pardon for_ the 
interruption which their fears for his safety 
had caused, and after receiving the blessing 
of the supposed Kartholo, hastily retired, leav- 
ing Florival at liberty to pursue his search. 

He now searched and found the door open- 
ed into a closet, in which he found the friar’s 
habit hung upon a peg . In tf eagerness to 
enter he stumbled over something on the 
floor, and stooping down, upon examination 
found it to be the ring of a trap-door. His 
curiosity was not to be resisted; he sat down 
the lamp, and “ applying each nerve,” with 

some difficulty raised it. He was almost 


with astonishing 





-evercome by the stream of confined air 
that issued from it; but being of a most dar- 
he drew his sword, and per- 
he boldly descend- 
determined to elucidate the mysteries of 
the monastery. He descended about thirty 
steps, and found himself surrounded by 
bones, sculls, and coffins, in the cemetery 
of the chapel. He felt a solemn horror thrill 
something like fear qui- 
and he was upon the point 
of rétreating, but his native courage soon re- 


ing resolution, 
ceiving a flight of stairs 
ed, 


through his veins, 
vered at his heart, 


tu , he felt a sudden indignation against 
himse for permitting his bosom for a mo- 
ment ti entertain a thought of fear. 


« Nob what have I to fear?” cried he, 
« what, though surrounded by these loath- 
some emblems of mortality, no deeds of 
guilt havemade the mansions of the dead 
me! I need not fear to meet 
the spirit of ome murdered friend, pointing 
tothe wounciy glittering poignard made! 
No, ye dreadglooms, ye cannot strike my 
heart with fealfor I bear a charm that robs 


so, terrible & 


you of the pow®, a quiet conscience!” 


. Be felt his 
almost reached thé 


which opened into t§clo 
a tall f€male figure, 








renewed and proceeded 
along the vault wth cautious steps. He had 
arthest end, when sud- 
denly before him aigor, similar te the one 
ot, flew open, and 
‘a bloody dagger in 


UAL gst se. & 


her hand, and the blood streaming from he 
breast entered the vault. Florival started, 

cazed stedfastly on her, and soon perceived 

by her pale and emaciated looks, that she 

was not of this world; and bending in solemn 

awe upon one knee, with clasped hands, 

raised his eyes to Heaven in fervent suppli- 

cation. 

The eyes of the spectre of the palace, for 

it was the same form, soon rested upon Flo- 

rival: she started likewise, but perceiving 
his devotional attitude, she advanced with a 
slow and stately step, until she bent over 
him, laid her clay cold hands upon him; 
raised her eyes to heaven, gave a deep sigh 
and withdrew a few paces. 

Florival ventured now to turn his eyes 
towards her, when she pointed toward that 
part of the vault from which the youth came, 
and motioned him to retire through the door 
by which she entered. With a mixture of 
awe and terror, Florival beheld her retiring 
until her figure was entirely lost in the mist 
of the surrounding darkness. Again the 
youth sunk upon his knees, crossed himself, 
and breathing a fervent ejaculation to Saint 
Lucia, arose and proceeded toward the door 
through which the phantom had entered. 


air rushed in, 


self close to the castle gates. 
(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory.” 
THE CABINET. No. XLII. 


O Sympathy! all comes from thee! Sierne- 


they happen to others, 
manner as we should if these 
only to ourselves. 

From this definition, 


sympathy is 


‘ i oe 
2 ha ae 


He passed it and found himself at the foot of 
a flight of stairs. He ascended a few steps, 
when he encounteréd another trap, and rais- 
ing it with great difficulty, a stream of cool 
refreshing his fatigued and 
fainting body, but at the same time extin- 
guishing the taper, and leaving him in total 
darkness. With some difficulty he passed 
the aperture and found bimself in an en- 
tangled thicket. He sat some moments think- 
ing on the past occurrences, and endeavour- 
ing to account for the appearance of the 
spectre, when the recollection of Amelia 
flashed across his mind, and he was con- 
vinced it was néar the time at which he pro- 
mised to call and escort her home. He started 
up, and darting irresistably through the op- 
posing branches, after some time found him- 


Sympathy is that emotion of the heart, 
which causes us to participate in the joy or 
sorrow of happy or adverse events, when 
nearly in the same 
events related 


it is obvious, that 
s) 


very “ solder of society. 








25 
we readily enter into every scene of life,” 
and are calculated to promote the general 
good of the community. On all sides, daily 
occurrences engage our attention, which cal] 
forth the energies of our nature. We are 
prevented from living in selfish obscurity, 
by the various cords that are intwined around 
our hearts, and which powerfully draw us to 
the indulgence of our natural feelings and 
propensities, of relieving such suffering ob- 
jects, as chance may obtrude upon Our NO- 
tice. From this view of the human constitu- 
tion, is it not evident, that man was born for 
society? If the Creator had intended him for 
solitude, would he not, in infinite wisdom, 
have divested him of ali those ties which, in 
the present state of things, bind him $0 
closely to his fellows? How often has this 
natural principle been prevented by sophis- 
try and superstitious fanaticism! 
Sympathy, like every thing else, must be § 
guarded by reason, lest it run into such €X- 
tremes as must effectually destroy any Be 
nefits that may flow from it. ‘There are some. 
men whose constitutional sensibilities are 80) 
phlegmatic, that they require great danger 
and awful calamites to irritate thém. Others 
possess such delicate feelings that, rathem 
than suffer for a moment the importunity of 
an object apparently distressed, they WE 
bestow a proportion of the last dollar they 
possess upon earth; without ever troubling 
themselves to discover whether they am 
really performing a charitable act, or whethe 
they are not unjustly depriving worthy of 
jects of that relief which might with prog i 
be afforded to them, by thus lavishingiy a 
tributing their bounty. Hf the powerful em 
tions excited by sensibility are not che 
and made to flow in their proper chant 2] 
man may, in a few years, spend a large est 
without the approbation of consciente 
even the enjoyment of common pleasures 
There is a kind of morbid sympathy; ’ 
may frequently be found in persons of 06 
sexes. This is that kind of sympathy, 
nas for its objects, the sufferings of d 
animals and vegetables, to the exel si 
human beings. “ Poor little fellow;”’ said 
Scum, the other day, as I stood beside hi 
her own door, addressing herself to ay 
little dog that had just been soused 
head and eats in a gutter by some mig 
vious boys; “ poor litle fellow! only#e 
Mr.Peaceable, how shameful; these inf 
wretches must be devoid of all hi oll 
who can 80 misuse a poor harmle iF 
creature. Thomas! come take this pe th 
mal under shelter; and, Thomas, >, 
little warm milk to comfort it, poor til) 
The servant obeyed. At that momer Y 
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While blest with 











thefeelings of sympathy, 


erable woman stepped up and desired 
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of the lady, inasmuch as she tal served 

in her family; but now had a helpless Gounily 

of her own to”— Come, sir, do come in.’ 

(cried Mrs. Scum, taking hold of my arm) 

) “I vow we are overrun with beggars; I de- 
} clare one aint safe in one’s own house; pray 

sir, come in.” This, may it please the rea- 
der, I think, affords a very clever illustra- 

h tion of a morbid sympathy. 

4 I have understood that Miss Touchy car- 
» ries the thing somewhat farther; for during 
© a storm, it is said, the tender hearted damsel 

can almost shed tears for the sad fate of the 

~ very lilies and iclips that grow in her father’s 

He garden! 

— A virtuous man cherishes the sympathies 
Se, of his nature, when they may be useful in 
prompting him to the performance of great 
‘|; and worthy actions. His feelings are never 

burdensome. His mind ‘is too well fortified 
| to suffer an overthrow of its principles upon 
| \every appearance of distress; but when he 

‘finds an object whose situation deserves his 

‘| commiseration, he overwhelms the pain his 

_ sympathy occasions, by offering at the shrine 

\6f active virtue the assistance it is in his 
F. jpower to impart. 

From the above remarks I infer, that sym- 

> thy, when corrected and restrained by ra- 

education, is not only the base of hu- 
an socicty, but the fountain of all moral 
osperity. Parents who are concerned for 

e future character of their offspring, will 

Te early to direct those natural sympa- 
a which must in future life so materially 

uence the conduct of their children. 
PETER PEACEABLE. 
For the Repertory. 
BUDGET, No. I. 
BY WILL VERSATILE. 
SCRAPS. 
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) Advertisement Srom ea country fieper. 
| Lost; where it was dropped; last night. 
ipmty bag; with a cissersin it, The bag 
' marked. in large letters T; S; (which 
at the sirscridurs) but they ware, wore 
. the farson ware lost it never miss’d it 
; e drofifed it. and then cuddent find it, 
Ny pareon what brings it home shall be 

f "signed SAM. DAVIS.” 
fe) ) ‘he writer of 2 modern book of travels, 
| t, the particulars of his being cast 

. thus concludes: 
ter having walked eleven hours with- 
cing the print of a human foot, to my 
omfort and delight, | saw a man hang- 
the end of a rope suspended by a 
ing in a horizontal position between 
; my fileceure at this prospect was 
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inexpressible as it convinced me I was in ‘| 
civilized country!” 

In Scotts Marmion this elegant passage 
is introduced with admirable effect, and may 
operate as a counterpoise to the satirical 
“scrap for the ladies” inserted below: 

Oh! woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade, 
By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and sickness ring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! 

A verse from Cowper’s Friendship. 
Some act upon this prudent plan, 
Say little! but, hear all you can! 

Safe policy! but hateful; 
So barren sands imbibe 
Yet render neither fruits 

Unpleasant and ungrate 


showers, 
)\ flowers; 


Once in a pew two ladies sat, 

And pass’d their time in pleasing chat. 
The devil (always on the lurch 

Behind such people in a church) 

In short-hand way and pencil’d marks 
Took down the words of these two sparks, 
On parchment skin; and when the roll 
Would hold no more it was so full, 

His devilship began to pull, 

And stretch it with his teeth, which failing, 
He knocked his head against the railing. 


7 e * # * * * * 6 * * 

The priest, he laugh’d, though then at mass, 

To see the Devil such an ass, 

To think that parchment, roll, or e’en a skin, 

Would hold two women’s Chat, when they begin. 

J.R. G. 

A blue eyed young lady, very vain of her 
beauty, in the presence of a clownish fellow, 
asked ina sing song sentimental tone, “why 
does azure deck the sky?” anticipating an 
answer from him of “ ’tis to be like thy 
eyes of blue,” when the sagacious genius 
returned this most laconic answer; “ why 
do hogs have bristles? you fool!” 

A gentleman (a genius) once at the re- 
quest of a lady, retired in his room at three 
o’clock, P. M.to make a conundrum; at seven 
he came out, with a small piece of paper, on 
which there was an A, printed, and dotted all 
over, and te complete it, the paper was torn 
in half, save a small part that just held it 
together; joy sparkled in his eye, and he an- 
ticipated immortalization for making one of 
“‘ the capitalist ones ever was,”’ when lo! says 
he, “ why is this like you!” “ Why, because 
its a “ Spect-A-Tore!”? 


= eo ee 





For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 


BOOK L 
Concluded. 
ARGUMENT. 
The fiends being informed of the reason of their 





convocation, demand the opinion of Belial: 


Speech of Belial: Reply of Chemos: Moloch having 
upbraided Chemos, Mammon offers it as the best 
procedure to dispatch a messenger to earth, to 
learn the truth or falsehood of their supposition: 
This measure is adopted, and Chemos appointed. 
to the embassage: His departure from hell. 


Now the dark congress, in the drear retreat, 

Couch’d, on their knees, around the tempter’s feet; 

From ev'ry tongue, this adulation fell, 

Satan, all hail! imperial chief of hell! * 730 

Then Belial rose, again the silence broke, 

Gazed on the fiends and thus the king bespoke: 

O! thou who bear’st, in hell, the sovereign rule, 

In council sapient and in battle cool, 

For thy protection do we all unite, 735 

By thy command are we convened to night; 

What dreadful purpose now demands our host, 

And claims attendance from each subject ghost? 

What e’er thy will, puissant monarch, say, 

And all our powers are r ady to obey. 740 

Now from his sable throne the tempter rose, 

The cause of their convention to disclose; 

In dreadful silence for awhile he stood, 

And the vast throng, now gathered round him, 
view'd: 

His face resuming then his native pride; 745 

He, to the anxious inquiry replied: 

Thanks, Belial, and you, chiefs, this ready zeal 

Proclaims you active for the common weal; 

Let patience now bear with me while I tell 

What cause demands this congress of our hell. 750 

What boding terrors fill your monarch’s breast, 

What pangs conflicting all his soul infest. 

The tempter, then, despondingly, once more 

Rehearsed his fearful apprehensions o’er. 

Scarce had he ceased, when the assembled crowd, 

With clamouring tongues, to Belial cried aloud, 

Speak thou, brave chief, and all our host inform, 

What measures best may tend t’ avert the storm. 

Thus the dark clan their will at once express’d, 

When thus the fury of the purple vest; 760 

Since you, brave peers, my counsel thus desire, 

Attend my words, which zeal and glory fire; 

It needs no argument to bring to view 

The measures proper for us to pursue; 

With hate and deadly vengeance for her guide, 765 

Methinks that hell may instantly decide; 

What’s Heaven, that we should linger in the thrall, 

And shake our bosom’s with a pale appal? 

Are we not strong in numbers as in right, 

Then wherefore longer hold us from the fight’ 770 

From what I’ve heard, ’tis Heaven’s unjustintent 

T”’ extirpate us, and Heaven will ne’er relent; 

Of ev’ry hope o: mercy thence bereft; 

One only way t’ avoid despair, is left; 

Let daring valour beam from ev’ry brow, 

And resolution arm each warrior now, | 775 

Upward ascend, and let the tyrant kno, 

We ’ve lost not courage by our overthfow! 

These are my thoughts, and I would/now advise 

Instant and open war against the skies! 780 

Here Belial ceased: him palsied Chgmos eyed; 

Then in submissive accents thus #¢plied: 

My sovereign liege, and you that @ow appear 

In council, round his glorious thfone, give ear; 















Tis true, I boast not, Belial d s in arms, 78% 
Amidst the dreadful thunder alarms, 

I cannot guide the chariot th®ugh the air, 

Curb the proud courser, andfimpel the spear; 
Carry pale death and terrogin my train, 

Nor stain my arms with bod of thousand slam; 
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In warlike prowess it is yours to shine, 791 
But in the council, Belial, it is mine; 

Then let not rage your gallant bosom fire, 

While now I utter what my thoughts inspire: 

As in the danger every fury lies, 795 


So every fury, surely, may advise; 
It doth amaze me that our chiefs contend 
That active war would gain our wish’d for end; 
Conclude in Heaven’s eternal overthrow, 
And hell rejoice, with all her fiends, below! 800 
That self same Heaven, this hell once learn’d to fear, 
And we, within this dungeon dark and drear! 
Tell me, ye chiefs that form this valiant throng, 
Has Heaven grown weaker and have we grown 
strong? 
No: that same God who once his vengeance sent, 
Is still a God, and still omnipotent; 806 
No war would I advise, but if we strive 
God of his earthly influence to deprive, 
Seductive arts, alone, let us employ, 
These cannot fail, ye warriors, to destroy! 
Heaven scorns us, ’tis impossible we can 
Seduce the God to leave created man; 
But man who has in sin and error trode, 
May be seduced to leave a lenient God! 
Then turn from yon invulnerable skies 
And measures to betray mankind devise! 
As the fierce boar in fetters long confin’d, 
So chaff’d, while Chemos spoke, dread Moloch’s 
mind; 
As when the boar assunder bursts his chains, 
And howls his fearful fury o’er the plains, 820 
So raged the chief when Chemos ceased; his eyes 
Sparkle in vengeance, as he fiercely cries: 
Can hell a spirit so debased contain, 
In all her spacious and enlarged domain! 
Chemos avoid me, or my rage will shed 
A fatal vengeance on thy treacherous head! 
Who dares to utter but a word of fear, 
Shall feel the fury of my angry spear! 
Silence succeeds: this meagre Mammon broke, 
And, on his gold supported, thus he spoke: 830 
What boots it, chieftains, that we argue, here, 
Of boasted courage and of trembling fear; 
When, yet, we know not any cause demands 
The labour of our mind or of our hands? 
Let some dread spirit leave these glooms below, 
The truth or falsehood of our fears to know; 
Then, if we find the awful wonder true, 
We'll counsel measures proper to pursue. 

A listning ear to this harrangue they give, 
And the sage measures he advised receive. 
Chemos was call’d to undertake the deed, 
And honouts promised if he should succeed. 
Impatient, now, the fury stands prepared, 
When thus his will the prince of hell declared: 
Go where renown now calls thee, Chemos, go, 845 
And let thy breast with fiendlike rapture glow! 

Of all her chieftains, hell confides in thee, 
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Go, raise thy for all eternity. 
But mark me wd, do thou on earth remain, 
Until the mighty purpose thou attain; 850 
Be not deceived, ld Chemos, wait to see, 
Some glorious min¢le attest it He! 
Fear not my , the spirit cried; 
We do not fear it, host replied; 
Then from the celi sual fury springs, 855 
While hell’s dark clap their sable wings. 
A man’s chief goot is an upright mind, 
which no earthly can bestow, or take 
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For the Repertory. 
Mr Editor, 

The following fragment, found among the unfin- 
ished manuscripts of a young friend who is ab- 
sent, having pleased me in its perusal, I now take 
the liberty of submiting it to you. = 

PASSION. 

Passion like a whirlwind rages, 
With each nerve its war it_wages; 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother, 
All, its direful wrath engages: 
For with fury as it burns, 
Ev’ry tie alike it spurns, 

Love, and duty, 

Youth, and beauty, 
Bear its raging heat by turns. 


ee 


Cooling reason it despises, 

Healthful pleasure little prizes, 
Always ranting, 
Boasting, vaunting, 

Joy it never realizes; 

Sweets of love it cannot know, 

Rankling weeds within it grow, 
Painful errors, 
Je lous terrors, 

Steep its cruel heart in wo. 


Thus resistless on it urges, 
Ev’ry tender feeling surges, 
Stamping, stearing, 
Cursing, § caning, 
Tae fr age eit pages. 
Man thus «tidal Bh cscating, 
Feels no joy im madné8s venting, 
Nor at peace i is, 
Till it ‘Ceases, 
Allits fury, in Sasa 


——— -- 
——— 


L. C. V. 


For the calles 
ODE TO AVARICE. 

Av’rice, to thee the strain I raise, 
Not to exalt with flatt’ring praise, 

But curse thy hateful sway: 
To thee the Muse for once confines 
The fury of the poet’s lines, 

In a denouncing lay. 
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For, monster, ’tis by thee alone, 

That to her vot'ries scorn is shown, 
And to the Muse divine: 

Because thou fail’st in thy desires, 

To make them quench their sacred fires, 
And tremble at thy shrine. 


Because thou canst not veil in night, 
Curbing wild Fancy’s airy flight, 
The splendour of the soul; 
Chace from their thoughts love’s fairy dream, 
And wrap in clouds gay pleasures beam, 
Beneath thy dull control. 


O! Av’rice, may thine empire cease, 

Many nations smile in liberal peace, 
The wing of genius grow: 

And in the arms of social love, 

May men prepare for bliss above, 
In happiness below. 


Whole worlds shall at thy fall rejoice, 
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Regenerated birth; 
And when thou hast embraced thy doom, 
Proclaim upon thy gelid tomb 

Another joy on earth. 


Therefore, thou fiend of hell, away! 
Homage the Bard disdains to pay, 
® Or bend the suppliant knee; 
-For know thy threats he dares defy, 
And know that he had rather die 
Than owe his life to thee. 
DEMETRIUS. 


— 


ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATED Za 
’ URBAN GRANDIER. 

In the following tragical story, it is fataily exem- 
plified, with what unremitting assiduity, malice 
will pursue the unfortune object against whom 
the spirit of envy is raised. In it too, we may 
percPive the folly of irritating our enemies while 
we are in imaginary security; and from it wé 
nfay learn, that no situation in life, can shield 
from the shafts of calumny, or raise us above os Mee 
reach of the envious and the unjust. Epitome) 
The man who is to figure in this lithe ~ 

history was the son of a notaire royal at © 

Sablee, and born at Roueres, a town at some § 

little distance from Loudun, in France. It 

was said that he learned magic of his father [j 

and uncle; but the inhabitants of the place 

have bogge the best testimony to their good | 
conduct and demeanour. Urban Grandier || 
studied ander the Jesuits at Bourdeaux, who, © 
on account of his great talents, considered | 

him with no common regard. As they were. f 

convinged that he would do credit to their & 

order, they bestowed upon him the benefice | 
of St. Peter at Loudun, of which they were |) 

the patfions, and procured for him a prebend © + 

in the @hurch of Sainte Croix. ; 

Such Gonsiderable preferment excited the! 

envy is ecclesiastical brethren. He was 

a youiiignan too of a most prepossessin 

figure, and something great and elevat 

was manifested in all his actions and depo 

ment. In his person there was an atienti 

to the graces that was some reproach to 

among his order, but which enhanced th | 

general prejudice in his favour. Me we? 

every way accomplished to make a figure # x 

the world; and possessed, in an uncom 

degree, the talent of expressing himself 

ease and force in conversation. The 

superiority attended him in the pulpit; ay 

on whatever subject he was engaged, he 

nothing to be wished for by the correct!’ Mm 

judges. my 
The rusticity of the monks could not bel 

to contemplate the credit which sech @ay 
complishments attracted; their jealousy gr’ 

the more malignant from the restraint  —& 

posed on it by the elevation of his chara) 2 

till, at length, it was carried beyons, 

bounds of moderation by the deserv ; 
tempt with which the efforts of their p ‘ 





ts W this passion had gained in his mindy 
hj ymot been able to subdue or weaken 
ym timents of piety and principles of ff 








“Were regarded. The friends of Grandier 
found infinite charms in his conversation and 
manners; but to his enemies his carriage'was 
full of loftiness and disdain. All his designs 
and undertakings were marked with peculiar 
firmness and intrepidity: and in matters of 
interest he was not easily wronged or oVer- 
borne. But he repelled every attack Wi 
such vigour and resentment, that his enemies 
were rendered irreconcileable. 

But innocent as was Grandier of the crime 
of magic, he was undoubtedly chargeable op’ 
the score of gallantry, in which he discoyer- 
ed but little sclf-government and mogeta- 
tion; a part of his history that will acrount 
for many of those implacable enmities Which 
he drew upon himself: and we may cog 
that the least furious of his persecuto | 
‘hot among his defeated rivals, and tha hy 
AY en of the victims to his seductive que 
i Amidst the many amours with which he was 
embarrassed, there was but one mistressof 
‘A his heart, and report gave this title to Mag, 
hy deleine de Brou, with whom he: was.thought 
wi to have contracted a marriage,of corfscience, 
and to have written, for th 4 bateF repose. 
of her mind, his famous treatise aginst the 

celibacy of the clergy. is 
|  Butas his heart was great and hoffpurable, 
j) he was never known, by the slighe§t_ breath 
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iL of intimation, to sport with the chaypcter of 


Bi any female whose charms had yieldetl to his 


i allurements. 








Notwithstanding the predominancy 





which he was inspired; and we sh | 
e end that these qualities acquite 
ue ascendency, and supported hi a 
meupreat trials; greater than humanity is con- 
MeMructed to bear, without the extraordinary 
PW Accours and resources of a never failing re- 
oilitpion. 
il) Some legal victories which his superior 
ia oquence and address obtained in various 
Muy clesiastical suits, excited the keenest re- 
ntment inv the breasts of those he had 
p¥eated, which was moreover exasperated 
Man uncommon pitch by the disdainful 
bial mphs with which these victories were 
Wyeompanicd. Mounier and Mignon were 
She principal among this number. To these 
$)) may add the numerous relations of Barot, 
Hiyesident des Elus, the uncle of Mignon, 
May™ Grandier had treated with a mortify- 
}Axontempt in a difference which had taken 
Pe + between them, and whose great riches 
: <N onnexions gathered round him an im- 
Wae croud of sharers in his resentment. 
@khe most determined of all his enemies 
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daughter's affections had been won by Gran- 
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dier, and tc whom it was on good grounds 
supposed that her virtue had been likewise 
surrendered. 

The exposure of the young lady was pre- 
vented by an act of friendship that deserves 
to be recorded. Martha Pelletier, by whom 
the unfortunate girl was tenderly beloved, 

isguised from the world the fruits of the 
amour, and took upon herself the whole 
reproach, by declaring the child to be her 
own, and bestowing upon it the care of a 
tender mother. 

The enemies of Grandier, attracted by a 
Sympathy of hate, drew every day closer 
together; till at length a desperate combina- 
tion was formed for his utter destruction. 
Accusation upon accusation was preferred 
against him, on the score of his imputed pro- 


#fligacies and impieties; but not a single wo- 


man could be found to appear against him, 
and the evidence altogether involved so many 
‘palpable contradictions, that, although the 
ppart taken against him by the bishop of 
Poitiers. procured his frequent imprisonment, 
the-stength of his cause tyiumphed over all 
the malice of his iomet He continued, 
however, to wind up a@the highest possible 
pitch the virulence offieimhate, by the in- 
sulting and imperious'dep tient he adopted 
towards them. pe: ee 
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be continued.) 


Dr. Percy tells us, “ the story of the wan- 
dering Jew is of considerable antiquity: it 
had obtained full credit in this part of the 
world before the year 1228, as we learn 
from Matt. Paris. For in that year it seems 
there came an Armenian archbishop into 
England to visit the shrines and reliques 
preserved in our churches; who being enter- 
tained at the monastery of St. Alban’s, was 
asked several questions relating to his coun- 
try, &c. Among the rest a monk, who sat 
near him, inquired “if he had ever seen or 
heard of the famous person named Joseph, 
that was so much talked of, who was present 
at our Lord’s crucifixion and conversed with 
him, and who was still alive in confirmation 
of the christian faith:” the archbishop an- 
swered, that the fact was true; and after- 
wards one of his train, who was well known 
to a servant of the abbot’s, interpreting his 
master’s words, told them in French, that 
his lord knew the person they spoke of very 
well; that he dined at his table but a little 
while before he left the east; that he had 
been Pontius Pilate’s porter, by name Car- 
taphilus; who, when they were dragging 





r rinquiant the king’s procureur, whose 
bp a 


Jesus out of the door of the judgment-hall, 



















‘struck him with his fist on the back, saying, 


“ Go faster, Jesus, go faster; why dost thou 
linger?” upon which Jesus looked at him 
with a frown, and said, “I indeed am going, 
but thou shalt tarry till I come.” Soon after 
he was converted and baptized by the name 
of Joseph. He lives for ever; but at the end 
of every hundred years, falls inte an incura- 
ble illness, and at length into a fit of ecstasy, 
out of which when he recovers, he returns 
to the same state of youth he was in when 
Jesus suffered, being then about thirty years 
of age. He remembers all the circumstances 
of the death and resurrection of Christ; the 
saints that arose with him; the composing 
of the apostles’ creed, their preaching and 
dispersion; and is himself a very grave and 
holy person. This is the substance of M. 
Paris’s account, who was himself a monk at 
St. Alban’s, and was living at the time when 
this Armenian archbishop made the above 
relation. Since his time several impostors 
have appeared at intervals under the name 
and character of the wandering Jew. See 
Calmet’s Dict. of Bible. Turkish Spy, vol. 2. 
B. 3. Let. 1.” 

We had one of these impostors not many 
years ago in the north, who made a very 
hermitlike appearance, and went up and 
down our streets, with a long train of boys 
at his heels, muttering, “Poor John alone!” 
“ Poor John alone!” in a manner singularly 
plaintive. : 

P a 

Anecdote of the late gen. Washington. 

One Reuben Rouzy, of Virginia, owed 
the general about 1000/7. While presigent of 
the United States, one of his agents brought 
an action for the money; judgment was ob- 
tained, and execution issued “gainst the body 
of the defendant, who was taken to jail. He 
had a considerable landed estate, buf this 
kind of property cannot be sold in Vi ginia 
for debts, unless at the discretion of the per- 
son. He had a large family, and, for the sake 
of his children, preferred lying in jall to sel- 
ling his land. A friend hinted to fim, that 
probably, general Washington didnot know 
any thing of the proceeding, and that it might 
be well to send him a petition, yith a state. 
ment of the circumstances. H¢ did SO, and 
the very next post fram Philgelphia, after 
the arrival of his petition in thdcity, brought 
him an order for his immélliate release, 
together with a full discharg, anda severe 
reprimand to the agent fomfaving acted in 
such a manner. Poor Rowy was in conse- 
quence restored to his @nily, who never 
laid down their heads at#ght without pre- 
senting prayers to heavy for their “ beloved 
Washington.” Providice smiled upon the 
labours of the grateff family, and in a few 
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years Rouzy enjoyed the exquisite pleasure 
of being able to lay the 10@0/. with interest, 
at the feet of this truly great man. Washing- 
ton reminded him that the debt was discharg- 
ed. Rouzy replied, the debt of his family to 
the father of his country and preserver of 
their parent could never be discharged; and 
the general, to avoid the pleasing impor- 
tunity of the grateful Viginian, who would 
not be denied, accepted the money, only, 
however, to divide it amongst Rouzy’s chil- 
dren, which he immediately did. y 
Literary Anecdote. 
An old American gentleman, whose father 
attended more to teaching his son the me 
thods of accumulating riches than knowledge, 
lived some time ago in a town in the state of 
Connecticut. From application and industry, 
he had amassed a property of about 20,000 
dollars. Although not able to read or to write, 
he never hired a clerk, but had always been 
in the habit of keeping his own books. He 
had invented some new characters for con- 
veying his ideas to himself and others; 
they were formed as nearly similar to the 
shape of the article sold as the nature of the 
circumstance would admit. One day a cus- 
tomer of his called upon him for the pur- 
pose of settling his account; the book of 
hieroglyphics was handed down, and our 
merchant commenced with “ such a time 
you had a gallon of rum, and such a time 
a pound of tea: such a time a gallon of mo- 
lasses, and such atime a cheese.” “ Stop 
there,” says the customer, “ I never had a 
cheese of you or any other person: I make 
my own cheese.” “ You certainly must have 
had it,”’ said the merchant, “ it is down in 
my book.”” The other denied ever buying an 
article of that kind. After a sufficient num- 
ber of gros and cons, upon recollection he 
informed him he had purchased a grindstone 
about that time. “ ’Tis the very thing,” said 
the merchant, “and I must have forgotten 
to put the hole in the middle!” 
THE POVERTY OF THE LEARNED. 

To mention those who left nothing behind 
them to satisfy the undertaker, were an end- 
less task. 

Agrippa died in a workhouse; Cervantes 
is supposed to have died with hunger; Ca- 
moens was deprived of the necessaries of 
life, and is believed to have perished in the 
streets. 

The great Tasso was reduced to such a 
dilemma, that he was obliged to borrow a 
crown froma friend, to subsist through the 
week. He alludes to his distress in a pretty 
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treating her to assist him, during the night, 
with the lustre of her eyes— 

“ Non avendo candele per iscrivere i suoi versi!” 
having no candle by which he could see to 
write his verses! 

The illustrious Cardinal Bentivoglio, the 
ornament of Italy and of literature, languish- 
ed in his old age, in the most distressfdl 
poverty; and, having sold his palace to sa- 
tisfy his creditors, left nothing behind him 
but his reputation. 

Le Sage resided in a little cottage on the 
borders of Paris, and supplied the world 
with their most agreeable romances; while 
he never knew what it was to possess any 
moderate degree of comfort in pecuniary 
matters. 


i 
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ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE. 
On the performance of one of his trage- 
dies, the success of which was eqivocal, the 
abbe Pellegrin complained loudly that V ol- 
taire had stolen some verses from him. 
“ How can you, who are so rich,” said the 
abbe, “ seize thus upon the property of an- 
other?” “ What! have I stolen from you,” 
replied Voltaire; “then I no longer wonder 
that my piece has met with so little appro- 
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bation.” ' 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Once before we received the “ Quilting 
Frolic,” from Tammany, and expected our 
silence with regard to it would have suffi- 





ever, received another copy of it, from him, 


not be admitted into the Repertory. 

There being no poetical beauties, and 
numerous errors of composition in the Sun- 
rise of Gontonia, we cannot insert it. Many 
of our first poets trespass on the rules of 
grammatical propriety for the sake of rhyme; 
but making the sun rise out of the wes¢ be- 
cause it must rhyme with breast, isa poetic 
licentia, that is totally inadmissible. We make 
this remark in pure regard to a young ad- 
venturer o’er the streams of Helion, and 
from no wish to clip the wings of his fancy. 

mae 
MARRIED, 

At Bockland, on Thursday the 27th ult. 

by the Rev. Dr. Read, Mr. John M‘Allister, 


ciently expressed our opinion. Having, how- | 


we must inform him, that such poetry can- | 


| not yet wafted to our ears. 













and respectable consort of Dr. David Ram- 
say. 
At Washington City, on the 27th ult. Ann 
Burchan, formerly of Philadelphia—aged 80 
years. 
Washington, July 2. 

The frigate Essex, Capt. Smith, has at 
length arrived in this country, having on 
board Wm. Pinkney, esq. our late minister 
to Great Britain, after a passage of 49 days. 
On the same day, a few hours before the 
Essex, arrived at Annapolis the British fri- 
gate Minerva, Capt. Hawkins, of 32 guns,. 
having on board Augustus J. Foster, esq. % 
the British minister to our government. They 
Minerya sailed from England six or seven 
days before the Essex. 

By the Essex dispatches are received £8 
France, the contents of which rumour fi 
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St. Francisville, May 30. 

A Monster. A serpent of, extraordinary 
size, has been recently dis€overed in the 
Mississippi. swamp, a few miles above this 
village. 1 have conversed with three gentle- 
men of unquestionable veracity, who have 
seen it. They agree in their description, 


| which is in substance, that the monster is in 


body considerably larger than an ordinary 
man, beautifully striped with gold and green, 
rich beyond conception—the length is not 
|accurately known, but is supposed to be 
from 15 to’ 25 feet. One of the gentlemen 
with whom I conversed, shot at it with a 
rifle, when if emitted a very offensive smell, 
from which he supposed he had wounded 
it. However, as it was seen the succeeding 
day, it is presumable that if it was wounded, 
the wound was slight. This is the first ser- 
pent of such large size, I have heard of on 





the Mississippi. Time Piece. 


———— 
COL. BURR. 

A respectable gentleman, lately from 
France, informs, that Burr continued in 
Paris; and that, though apparently obsoure 
and inattentive to public measures, yet has 
frequent interviews and communication witb 
the principal officers of state. 


Fed. Gaz 
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COMMUNIC ASR 
To the public, - 


It woul urally be expected that an 


appeal to your liberality, to your justice, on 





Young, daughter of Wm. Young, Esq. 
DIED, 
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sonnet which he addresses to his cat, en- 
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Jun. of Philadelphia, to Miss: Ziiza’ 02"! rile, 








behalf of the hose companies of our city, 
would be unnecessary, when we consider 
that for you they labour, and not for them” 


At Charleston (S.C.) on the 10th ult. | Selves. But it is a fact, lamentable in? “* 
Mrs. Martha Laurens Ramsay, the amiable |] that from the public, to whom they 
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to look for support entirely, they have receiv- 
ed but little. To what cause can this be attri- 
buted? Is it because their demands are enor- 
mous? No: the contribution necessary for 
their support, would be scarcely one cent 
per annum for each citizen! _ 

Is it because they have not been faithful, 
in your service? The farthest from it possible. 
It would take millions to purchase the pro- 
perty which their indefatigable zeal has res- 
cued from the fury of the fire, since their 
insitution. 

Is it because you do not feel their useful- 
ness, until the resistless conflagration curls 
__ in spreading columns round your habitations 
and the burning ruin threatens immediate 
destruction? This is not, cannot be the reason. 
fit be, at that hour, your present listless- 
pss in contributing to their support, will 
ander their efforts of no avail, and you will, 
in agony, behold that property burning to a 
heap of ruins, sinking into ashes, which, a 
few dollars, a few cents, if bestowed in sea- 
sonable timegmight have saved from the 
most destructive of elements. Without your 
support, my fellow citizens, the hose com- 
' panies cannot exist, and will not considera- 

tion for yourselves rouse you to activity? 

Tell me, my fellow citizens, is it not enough 

that part of the community have formed 

themselves into companies, and volunteered 
their services to you, leaving their homes 
and rest, “ in the dead waste and middle of 
the night,” most frequently, to sustain fa- 
tigue in toiling for your safety? Is it not 
enough that they risk their lives in mount- 
ing your flaming buildings, arid taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to rescue your 
property, while the cold sleet of a winter’s 
night often invelopes them? Is it not enough 
that after their exertions have subdued the 
flames, they are busied in preparing their 
hose for the succour of those who may next 
be visited by the dreadful calamity! Will not 
this suffice? but shall it be said that you suf- 
fered them to drain their purses in your ser- 
vice? Never. You are liberal in the relief of 
other sufferers by fire, have some considera- 
ion for yourselves. Call a meeting and 
voluntarily contribute your various propor- 
tions with a cheerful heart. Or now that sub- 
sption papers are about to be opened, jet 
ses be unclosed, and in the hour 
iberality will be fully re- 
1¢ hundred times 
BLOW . 










your pu 
of distress, your’ 
paid by the salvauon 0 
as much as it is necessary to be 
PHILO-PHILADELPNA. 
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—_—— 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in 
Tennessee to his brother in this county, 
ed April 19, 1811. 








Seem. \ 


and singular discovery been made in this 
country, calculated to excite the curiosity 
of the vulgar, and to awaken the inquiry of 
the learned naturalists, which is this:—In 
a cave in the county of Warren, and neara 
river called the Cany Fork of the Cumber- 
land river, there were two human bodies dug 
up undecayed by the mouldering hand of 
time. They were very curiously wrapped in 
dressed deerskins, with coverings made of 
united feathers and webbing, which has very 
much the appearance of twilled sacking, 
und they were laid in baskets of cane curi- 
ously and ingeniously put together, and beau- 
tifully variegated with different colours. 
Who those people were, of what nation or 
tribe; how or when they were deposited in 
this cave; and how preserved, would be sub- 
jects not unworthy of the learned philoso- 
pher. It is thought they cannot be of the 
present race of Indians for several reasons: 
first, the manner in which they were interred, 
is very different from that in which the pres- 
ent race of Indians bury their dead: secondly, 
the webbing in which they were shrouded 
appears to be very different from that which 
the present race,ef Indians manufacture: 
and thirdly, they fhémselyes appear to have 
been a very different People, having fine 
flaxen hair, which is as different from the 
hair of the pres@mt tribe of Indians as day is 
from night: the | ndi Ws of the present day 
have coarse bla@k bair. As for the manner 
in which they have been preserved, I think 
it may be rationally accounted for in the pre- 
seryative qualities of the allum and copperas 
with which the cave abounds, and with which 
they appear to be strongly impregnated. 
Could those persons be resuscitated, they 
probably would be able to give a correct his- 
tory of the numerous remains of fortifica- 
tions found in this country.” Wat. Intel. 
a 

The Mahlestrom. A Danish paper states, 
that this dreadful whirlpool, situated to the 
westward of the coast of Lapland, has, with- 
in the last two years, increased its phenomena. 
It now stands 15 minutes every fifth hour. 
Vessels at the distance of eight or nine Eng- 
lish miles are no longer safe, and its attrac- 
tive force, when agitated by a storm, will 
even reach them, or the large kind of ani- 
mals, at the distance of ten miles, and im- 
petuously hurry them to destruction in the 
gulph. Two vessels, bound from Norway 
to the Vigten islands, having been driven 
lasi “Wiwetter within nine miles of the Mab- 
| lestrom, and imagining themselves secure, 
as its operation was thought to be confined 
to six miles, were on a sudden carried away 











| by the torrent, and, with their crews, intire- 


rere has lately a very extraordinary j ly lost. An island has lately emerged from 











the sea to the north of Moscoe; it is ten 
miles long and five broad, and bears ne 
marks of volcanic origin. 
re 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
June 29, 1814. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 22d to the 29th June. 
Diseaees. 


ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 

Apoplexy 1 © Hooping cough 0 1 

Cancer 1 O Hives 01 

Childbed 1 O Inflammation, liver § 0 

Cholera Morbus 0 7 Insanity 3 0 

Consump. oflungs 3 0 Palsey 2 0 

Convulsions 1 2 Pleurisy 2 0 

Decay 0 2 Sore throat 0 2 

Dropsy 1 0 Small pox, natural 1 3 

inthe breast 1 0 Still born 0 5 

inthe brain 0 2 Sudden 3 0 

Drowned 2 0 Unknown 1 t 

Debility 1 oO ited: dite 

Fever intermittent 0 1 Sh 37 

Typhus 1 0 — 
Gangrene 1 0 Total 58 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 22 Between 50 and 60 4 

Between 1 and 2 2 60 70 2 

2 5 2 70 80 1 

5 10 1 80 90 1 

10 20 0 90 100 0 

20 30 9 Ages unknown 0 

30 40 7 _ 

40 50 10 Total 58 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o’ clock. 


June 24 74 7% 75 
25 70 72 76 
26 74 79 81 
27 75 74 75 
28 72 74 76 


29 69 70 70 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscriber@ 
and become résponsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and. Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. ~ 
—_—_——X—_ 
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